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Now, in 1986, a third pristine palealis was captured at m.v. 
during the night of July 16th, raising the question of whether there 
might be a colony nearby. The principal larval foodplant, Daucus 
carota (wild carrot) grows locally, in quite high density in parts of 
the tetrad. Palealis is well established in parts of North Kent, along 
the Thames estuary, and it remains to be seen if the East Mailing 
moths are from a local colony. We would welcome any further 
records from mid-Kent. D. A. CHAMBERS, 15 Briar Close, Larkfield, 
Maidstone and M. A. EASTERBROOK, 28 Orchard Grove, Ditton, 
Maidstone, Kent. 

Triaxomasia caprimulgella Stt. in S. E. London. 
Between about 1977 and 1983 I was accustomed to pay frequent 
visits in late June and July to a balsam poplar in Maryon-Wilson Park, 
Charlton, having in its trunk a smallish aperture giving access to a 
cavity, in which certain interesting Diptera were breeding. (Unfor¬ 
tunately, new growth has for some years been steadily closing up 
the entrance, thus effectively putting an end to further investi¬ 
gation of the cavity.) From time to time a small, pale-spotted 
Tineid moth was found at rest on the bark by the hole, on its rim, 
or just inside it, having obviously bred out of the rotten wood in the 
interior — which usually contained water to a varying depth. Recen¬ 
tly I had the opportunity of showing a specimen to Mr. E.C.Pelham- 
Clinton, who recognized it as the rare and very local T. capri¬ 
mulgella. 

It is possible that this species has not previously been associated 
with poplar, the usual host trees being beech, oak, and elm (cf. 
Pelham-Clinton in Emmet, 1979, Field Guide Smaller Brit. Lep.: 42). 
Whether it was taken in this district in former days I do not know, 
having no data on the Tineidae from ‘Woolwich Surveys’. From 
conversation with Lt.-Col. Emmet I understand that T. caprimulgella 
is very seldom met with anywhere now that it is no longer to be 
found in Hyde Park, London; indeed it seems likely that the old 
elms on which the moth used to occur are now gone. A. A. ALLEN. 

A LEOPARD IN BRIEF - As a museum biologist I receive my 
my fair share of ‘silly’ telephone calls: Alleged scorpions which 
inevitably turn out to be devil’s coach-horse beetles Staphylinus 
olens, and ‘snakes’ which are inevitably old discarded sections of 
hose-pipe under the hedge! Accordingly I was, at least initially, 
un-moved by a recent call from a lady who claimed to have found 
a strange ‘thing’ in her husband’s underpants! As the conversation 
progressed however, my mind began to positively boggle: “Its 
long and fat and covered in spots” the caller informed me, and 
“its doing funny things with little orange balls”. A few delicately 
worded and very cautious questions later, I was able to ascertain 


